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So that our distant subscribers, may have a better re- 
lish for the Gridiron effusions we shall for the future de- 
vote the principal part of our pages to selections ofa ge- 
neral nature, from the most literary publications in the U- 
nited States. Weare sick with local matters—and are al- 
ready sorry for wasting words—on men who were unwor- 
thy of our notice. 


WANTED 
_A writer to furnish essays on the presidential ques- 
tion. : ’ 
He must be able to write down Adams, prove Crawford 

a gouger, Jackson only in fun, Clinton will decline, Cal- 
houn fly the way, and all turn to Clay. 

Three cents a day your standing wages, 

You shall-scurvily be fed 

Cow feet, ox heel, lights and liver, 


Skim milk, and mouldy bread. 
——ss 


¢ Peter Klaus, The legend of the Goatherd—Rip Van Winkle. 


Perer Kraus wasaGoatherd of Sittendort, and ten- 
ded his flocks in-the Kyff hausen mountains; here he was 
accustomed to let them rest every evening ina mead sur- 
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sounded by aa old wail, while he made his muster oj 
them; but forsome days he had remarked that one Of his 
uinest goats always disappeared some time after comin 
to this spot, and did notjoin the flock till late; watchin 
her more atte ntively, he observed that she slipped through 
an opening 1n the wall, upon wich he crept after the 


animal, and found her in a sort of cave, busily employed 
in gleaning the Oatgrains that dropped down omely from 


the roof. He looked up, shook his ears amidst the show. 
ers of corn that now fell down upon him. but with all his 
enquiry could discover nothing. Atlast he heard above 
the stamp and neighing of horses, from whose manger it 
‘vas probable the oats had fallen. 

Peter was yet standing ia astonishment at the sound 
of horses in so unusual a place, when a boy appeared, 
who by signs, without speaking a word, desired him to 
follow. Accordingly he ascended a few steps and pas- 
sed over a walled court into a hollow, closed on all sides 
by lofty rocks, where a partial twilight shot through the 
over-spreading foliage of the shrubs. Here, upon a 
smooth, fresh lawn, he found twelve knights playing 
gravely at nine- pins, and not one spoke a syllable; with e- 

qual silence Peter was installed in the office of setting up 
the nine-pins, 

At first he performed this duty with knees that knocked 
against each other, as he now and then stole a partial 
look at the long beards and slashed doublets of the noble 
knights. By degrees however, custom gave him cout- 
age; he gazed on every thing with firmer look, and at last 
even ventured to drink out of a bow] that stood near him, 
from which the wine exhaled a most delicious odour. 
The glowing juice made him feel as if reanimated, and 
whenever he found the least weariness, he again drew fresh 
vigour from the inexhaustible goblet.—-Sleep at last 0- 
vercame him. 

Upon waking, Peter found himself in the very same 
enclosed mead where he was wont to tell his herds. He 
rubbed his eyes, but could see no sign either of dog ot 
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goats, and was, besides, not a little astonished at the high 
grass, and shrubs, and trees, which he had. never befere 
observed there. Not well knowing what to think, he 

continued his way over all the places that he had been 
accustomed to frequent with his goats, but no where 
could he find any traces of them;.below him he saw Sut- 


tendorf, and, at lengtn, with hasty steps he descended. 
The people, whom he met before the villuge, were all 


strangers tc him; they had not the dress of his acquaint- 
ance, nor yet did they exactly speak their language, and 
when he asked after his goats, all stared and touched their 
chins. At lasthe did the same almost involuntarily, and 
found his beard lengthened by a foot at least upon which 
he began to conclude that himselt and those about him 
were equally under the influence of enchantment; still he 
recognised the mountain he had. descended, for the Kyff- 
hausen; the houses too, with their yards and gardens, 
were all familiar to him, and to the passing questions of 
a traveller, several boys replied by the name of Sitten- 
dorf, 

With inereasing doubt he now walked through the 
village to his house; It was much decayed, and before it 
lay a strange goatherd’s boy ina ragged frock, by whose 
side was a dog, worn lank by age, that growled and snarl- 
ed when he spoke to him. He thenentered the cottage 
through an opening which had once been closed by a 
door; here too. he found all so void and waste that he 
tottered out again at the back door as if intoxicated, and 

called his wife and children by their names; but none 
heard, none answered. 

Ina short time, women and children thronged around 
the stranger with the long hoary beard, and all, as if for a 
wager, joined i in inquiring what he wanted. Before his 
own house to ask others after his wife, or children, or e- 
ven of himself, seemed so strange, that, to get rid of these 
guerists, he mentioned the first name that occurred to him; 
“Kurt Steff. 2” The by-standers looked at each othe: 
in silence, till at last an eld woman said; “He has been 
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in the churchyard these twelve years, and you'll not go 
there to day.” “Velten Meier?” “Heaven rest his soul!” 
replied an ancient dame, leaning upon her crutch; “Heay. 
en rest his soul! He has lain these fifteen years in the 
house that he will never leave. 

The Goatherd shuddered, as in the last speaker he re- 


cognised his neighbor, who seemed to have suddenly 
grown old; but he had lost all desire for farther question, 


At this moment, a brisk young woman pressed through 
the anxious gapers, carrying an infant in her arms, and 
leading by the hand a girl ofabout fourteen years old, all 
three the very image of his wife. With increasing sur- 
prise he asked her name: ‘‘Maria!’”?—‘And your fath- 
er’s ?”—**Peter Klaus! Heaven rest his soul! It is now 
twenty years since we sought him day and night on the 
Kyffhausen mountains, when his flock returned without 
him; I was then but seven years old.” 

The Goatherd could contaiu himself no longer; “I am 
Peter Klaus,” he cried, “I am Peter Klaus, and none else” 
and he snatched the child from his daughter’s arms. All 
for a moment stood as if petrified, till at length one voice, 
and another, and another exclaimed, ‘Yes, this is Peter 
Klaus! Welcome, neighbor!—Welcome after twenty 
years!” Port Folw. 


THE STOUT GENTLEMAN, 

A tale of Mystery. From “Bracebridge Hall, or the Humorists. A 
Medley, by Geoffrey Crayon, Gent.” 

It was a rainy Sunday,in the gloomy month of Novem- 
ber. I had been detained in the course of a journey, by 
a slight indisposition, from which I was recovering, but | 
was still feverish, and was obliged to keep within doors 
all day, in an inn of the small town of Derby. A wet 
Sunday in a country inn! whoever has had the luck to ex- 
perience one can alone judge of my situation. ‘The rain 
pattered against the casements; the bells tolled for church 
with a melancholy sound. I went to the windows 1n 
quest of something to amuse the eye; but it seemed as if 
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J had been placed completely out of the reach of amuse- 
ment. The windows of my bed room looked out among 
tiled roofs and stacks of chimneys; while those of my sit- 
ting room commanded. full view of the stable yard. I 
know of nothing more calculated to make a man sick of 
this world than a stable yard ona rainy day. The place 
was littered with wet straw, that had been kicked about 
by travellers and stable boys; in one corner wasa_ stag- 
nant pool of water surrounding an island of muck; there 
were several half drowned fowls, crowded together under 
a cart, among which was a miserable, crest-fallen cock, 
drenched out of all life and spirit; his drooping tail matted 
as it were intoa single feather, along which the water 
trickled from his back, Near the cart was a half-dozing 
cow, chewing the cud, and standing patiently tobe rain- 
edon, with wreaths of vapour rising from her reeking 
hide; a wall-eyed horse, tired of the loneliness of the sta- 
ble, was poking his spectral head out of a window, with 
the rain dripping on it from the eaves; an unhappy cur, 
chained to a dog house, hard by, uttered something eve- 
tynow and then, between a bark and a velp; a drab of 
a kitchen wench tramped backwards & forwards through 
the yard in pattens, looking as sulky as the weather itself; 
every thing, inshort, was comfortless and forlorn, ex- 
cepting a crew of hard drinking ducks, assembled like 
boon companions round a puddle, and making a riotous 
hoise over their liquor. 

I was lonely and listless, and wanted amusement. My 
room soon became insupportable. I abandoned it and 
sought what is technically called the traveller’s room.— 
This is a public room set apart at most inns for the ac- 
commodation of a class of wayfarers called travellers or 
riders; a kind of commercial knights errant, who are in- 
cessantly scouring the kingdom in gigs, on horseback, or 
by coach. They are the only successors, that I know of 
at the present day, to the knights errant of yore. ‘They 
lead the same kind of roving adventurous life, only chan- 
sine the lance for a whin, the buckler for a pattern card, 
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and the coat of mail for an upper Benjamin. Instead of 
vindicating the charms of peerless beauty, they rove avout 
spreading the fame and standing of some substantial 
tradesman or manufacturer, and are ready at any time to 
bargain in his name; it being the fashion now-a-days. to 
trade instead of fight with one another. As the room of 
the Hotel, in the good old fighting times, would be hung 
round at night with the armour of way-worn warriors,such 
as coats of mail, falchions, and yawning helmets; so the 
traveller’s room is garnisned with the harnessing of their 
successors; with box coats, whips of all kinds, spurs,gai- 
ters, and oil-cloth covered hats. 

I was in hopes of finding some of these worthies to talk 
with, but was disappomted. There were, indeed, two 
er three in the room; but I could make nothing of them. 
One was just finishing his breakfast: quarrelling with his 
bread and butter, and huffing the waiter;, another button- 
ed on a pair of gaiters, with many execrations at ‘‘Boots,” 
for not having cleaned his shoes well; a third sat drum- 
ming on the table with his fingers, and looking at the 
rain as it streamed down the window glass; they all ap- 
peared infected by the weather, and disappeared, one af- 
ter the other, without exchanging a worc. 

I sauntered to the window, and stood gazing at the 
people picking their way to church, with petticoats hois- 
ted mid-leg high and dripping umbrellas. ‘The bell cea- 
sed to toll, anc the streets became silent. I then amu- 
sed myself with watching the daughters of a tradesman 
»pposite; who, being confined to the house, for fear of 
wetting their Sunday finery, played off their charms at 
the front windows to fascinate the chance tenants of the 
inn, ‘They at length were summoned away by a vigilant 
vinegar-faced mother, and I had nothing farther from 
Vitnout to amuse Mme, | 

What was I todo, to pass away the longlived day? 
was sadly nervous and lonely; and every thing about an 
mn seems calculated to make a dull day ten times duller. 
Old newspapers smelling of beer and tobacco smoke, anc 
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which I had already read half a dozen times. Good for 
nothing books, that were worse than the rainy weather. 
I bored myself to death with an old volume of the Lady’s 
Magazine. Iread all the common placed names of ambi- 
tious travellers scrawled on the panes of glass; the eter- 
nal families of the Smiths, and the Browns, and the Jac«- 
sons, and the Johnsons, and all the other sons; and I de- 
cyphered several scraps of fatiguing inn- window poetry 
that I have met with in all parts of the world. 

The day continued lowering and gloomy; the sloven- 
ly, ragged, spongy clouds drifted heavily along in the air: 
there was no variety even inthe rain; it was one dull con- 
tinued, monotonous patter, patter, patter; excepting that 
now & then 1 was enlivened by the idea of a brisk show- 
er, from the rattling of the drops upon a passing umbrel- 
la. It was quite refreshing (if I may be allowed a hack- 
neyed phrase of the day) when in the course of the morn- 
ing a horn blew, and a stage coach whirled through the 
street, with outside passengers stuck all over it, cowering 
under cotton umbrellas; and seethed together, anc reek- 
ing with the steams of wet box coats and upper Benja- 
min. 


( To be continued.) 





CONUNDRUMS. 

Why is an oration, delivered from the deck of a ship 
like a necklace? 

Because it is a dec-oration. 

Why is the steeple of a church like a minister? 

Because it points to Heaven. 

Why is Ireland likely to become the richest country in 
the world? 

Because the capitol is always Dublin (doubling. ) 

Why is the letter A like a honeysuckle? 

Because a B follows it. " 

Why are the three first vowels like a careless person’ 
Because they are in-attentive. 
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PO MERRY 
‘ fe Y 
 aabadbbbr AAAhahabddddhinhdanadadatateatc OTT 
OTHELLO’sS ACCOUNT OF HIS COURTSHIP ; 


Her father lov’d me—oft got drunk with me. 

Captain, (he’d cry,) come tell us your adventures, 

From year to year, the scrapes, intrigues, and frolics, 

That you’ve been versed in, 

I ran them through, from the day I first wore scarlet 

"To tu.¢ very hour | tasted his fine claret. 

Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances 

Of hair-breadth ’seapes from drunken frays and taverns, 

Cf being taken by the insolent foe, & lodged in the watch-house, 

Of my redemption thence, with all my gallantry, at country 
quarters. 

When of rope-ladders and of garret windows— 

Of scaling garden-walls, lying hid in closets, 

It was my hint to speak, (for [ love braggin;) 

And of the gamblers that each other cheat, 

The pawn-brokers that prey on needy soldiers, 

When sword or waist-coat’s dipt. All these to hear, 

His daughter Prue would from a corner lean, 

But still to strain the milk, or skim the cream, 

Was cCall’d to the dairy, ——— 

Which when slte’d done, and cleanly lick’d the spoon, 

She’d come again, and sit, with gaping mouth, 

And staring eyes, devouring my discourse :—— 

Which ] soon snioking, 

Once seiz’d a lucky hour, and entertained her 

With a full history of my adventures; 

Of fighisin countries where I ne’er had been 

And often made her stare with stupid wonder 

When I did talk of leaping from a window, 

Or lying hid on tester of a bed. 

She gave me for my pains a gloating look: 

She swore ecdd "twas strange, "twas woundy strange 

*T was comical, ‘twas hugely comical, 

“|? fags, you officers are wicked creatures,” 

She?d be afraid of me, she vow'd ‘Sand yet 

You are so comical and entertaining, 

Well, I declare, of all the men on earth, 

J uke a soldier.” On the hint I spoke. 

She iov’d me; for ihe sex loves wicked fellows, 


And I low’d her to get her father’s money. 
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